It was during the eleven o'clock recess. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF CHRISTOPHER 


By ANNA HAMILTON YEAMAN 


AD Christopher Cobb, “on a 
certain June morning, been 
looking for a character in- 
: stead of for angle worms, he 

- need have gone no further 
than the old apple tree back of the 
school house. It was during the eleven 
o'clock recess, and items of interest 
were being ventilated by certain be- 
ginghamed ones_of authority. Topic 
of the day: Christopher Cobb, aged 
ten. 

‘*He’s got the puggest nose and the 
most freckles of any boy in school,’’ 
chanted Mollie Jenkins. 


‘‘He’s the very worst speller in the 
line,’’ croaked Mary Perkins. 

‘* He’s mean and cruel, that’s what 
he is; he sat on my sick kitten the day 
I brought it to school and never even 
said he was sorry,’’ Selina Skinner 
blinked away the painful memory. 

‘‘He’s very boisterous; he has the 
roughest manners and screechiest voice 
of any boy I know,’’ thus purred Manda 
Briggs. She was the eldest of five 
ministerial blessings and sustained a 
reputation for ‘‘ pretty manners.’’ 

Broken bits of these acid truths sifted 
through the school room windows to 
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the desk, where Miss Cantrell was biting 
the tasselled end of a pencil. As she 
listened her forehead crinkled into anx- 
ious lines; still, she smiled—just a 
little. 

‘I wonder,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ how 
it will all turn out; it was a pretty 
rash experiment.’’ 

It was indeed. It had taken all the 
inexperienced courage of youth, to- 
gether with well-anchored confidence 
in modern theories just culled from a 
modern college. For Miss Cantrell 
had come to Wilson’s Corners armed 
with an impressive diploma, and up- 
holstered with noble intentions of teach- 
ing the youth of the community ‘‘some- 
thing besides the three R’s.’’ Toward 
that creditable end she had just taken 
the first step, and she had stepped 
straight beyond the limits of all former 
history of Wilson’s Corners. 

When Miss Cantrell suggested that 
school close that summer with a picnic 
to Waterford Glen, 
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and the possibility of extracting from 
the paternal purse the glories of new 
hair ribbons. 

So far, so good—but the worst was 
yet to come; and when Miss Cantrell 
smiled with misleading sweetness, and 
said she was going to ask each of the 
boys to invite a girl to go with him to 
that picnic, and to hold himself re- 
sponsible for the safe arrival of both 
girl and lunch basket at the store, and 
that, moreover, he might acceptably 
provide a fishing-pole for the further 
delectation of the said girl—then things 
began to look serious. 

A fog of stolid gloom settled on every 
boy’s face. 

Christopher Cobb stopped sharpening 
his pencil and looked at Miss Cantrell. 
Scorn was written in every feature, but 
in his gray-blue eyes was a masculine 
tolerance for such feminine idiocy. 

The girls twisted nervously in their 
seats, petrified wonder on their faces. 
A few sent shy 


instead of with 
essays and piece- | 
speaking, every | 
one of the sixteen | 
faces grinned their 
satisfaction. The 
boys chortled in | 
the fulness of their 
joy—already they \ 
saw pleasant vi- | 
sions of bulging, | 
creaking lunch | 
baskets. ! 
Billy Williams 
actually whooped, 
recalling memor- | 
ies of the last | 
Sunday -school | 
picnic, when Billy | 
had succumbed to | 
too secular devo- 
tion to fruit cake. 
However, he might 
have better luck 
_hext time. 
As for the girls, 
their eyes bright- | 
ened with antici- 
pations of the 


] glances, both anx- 
| ious and_threat- 
| ening, towards the 
| future gallants of 
| Wilson’s Corners. 
| No encourage- 
ment there. 

| Once outside, 


the boys knotted 
together in a cor- 
ner of the ball- 
ground and boiled 
over in rebellion. 

‘‘Ask a girl to 
go to a picnic! 
Well, they guessed 
not; sweet picture 
they'd make, 
hitched to apron 
strings, carrying a 
basket; not they. 
Teacher was 
cracked.’’ 

Christopher 
merely dug for 
worms. 

Under the apple 
tree, the girls buz- 


-B-CORY-KILVERT| zed apprehensive- 


starchy misery of == 
“The puggest n-se in school." 


their Sunday best 


ly. 


“Which boy 
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would ask which girl? 
nant moment. 

Mary Perkins, casting a weather eye 
toward the ball-ground, madeimpressive 
calculations on her fingers. 

‘‘There’s just a boy apiece,” she 
reported; ‘‘but there’s that /orrible 
Christopher Cobb. Of course he won’t 
ask any one—some girl will just be left 
out, that's all.’’ She wagged her head 
officially. 

Each maiden hopefully regarded the 
other as the possible victim of neglect, 
and took courage. 

‘““He’s the disagreeablest boy in 
school,’’ snapped Mollie Jenkins, thus 
opening the way for that eloquent and 
itemized list of Christopher’s short- 
comings. 

Each girl took a conscientious part 
in the cordial reviling of Christopher 
Cobb—all but Sallie Barton. But that 
comes later. 

Now the trouble all arose from 
Christopher’s intolerable attitude to- 
ward the girls. Not that any one of 
the boys was a pattern of chivalry, nor 
did their behavior suggest the prob- 
ability of the minister’s taking supper 
at their homes more than once a week. 
Still, Christopher eclipsed anything 
ever endured by suffering femininity. 

In winter, he refused to skate on the 
village pond: girls went—that was 
enough. 

In summer, he turned a deaf ear to 
the heralded flesh pots of the Sunday- 
school picnics: again—girls. And at 
the Mission Band supper Christopher’s 
was the only missing pair of appreci- 
ative jaws. 

Perhaps Billy Williams ate his share, 
who can tell? 

At school he never sharpened the 
girls’ pencils, nor borrowed their slate 
sponges, nor asked them where the 
geography lesson was. One does not 
easily overlook such slights. 

So the girls said he was a horrid, 
mean boy, and they ated him! 

And they did. They hated him with 
heads high in the air, with unseeing 
eyes levelled far beyond his tawny head, 
and with stolid chins that would not 
be perverted when he stood near in 
class. Could anything be more con- 


It was a preg- 
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vincing? But among them was one 
who stood on suspiciously neutral 
ground. This was Sallie Barton. 

Under Christopher’s neglect Sallie 
was good-naturedly indifferent; when 
occasionally noticed she was unaffect- 
edly friendly ; and it was rumored that 
Christopher tolerated Sallie. That was 
all. Still, he had been seen showing 
her his pet collection of marbles, and 
once he had given her a bird’s egg. 

It was nearly time for the school bell 
to ring, and the girls, having spent 
their indignation on Christopher, turned 
compelling eyes on Sallie. But Sallie 
only twisted her apron strings into 
hesitating knots, and looked dubiously 
out into space. 

Remembering the bird’s egg, care- 
fully bedded in blue cotton in Sallie’s 
desk, the four were deferentially silent. 
Perhaps they felt that Sallie might be 
the means of reducing Christopher to a 
state of grace. ~ 

‘*Maybe Christopher’ll ask you, 
Sallie,’’ tittered Selina at last. 

Sallie scraped her feet on the ground, 
her cheeks warmed into color. 

“Tf he does,” hammered Mary 
Perkins, ‘‘ you just ought to refuse plum 
out; that would fix him. Now, that’s 
your chance, Sallie.’”’ 

Mary never bit off her own nose, but 
she cheerfully recommended its efficacy 
to others. 

Sallie looked rather worried. Just 
then the bell rang, and she fled to her 
seat. 

Class B in spelling lined up before the 
desk. Now it happened that Christopher 
had a bad cold; also, Christopher had 
no handkerchief—not since the com- 
pelling decencies of Sunday-school. So 
the spelling class was interrupted by 
frequent, audible and indelicately vigor- 
ous sniffs from Christopher; and once— 
I blush to write it—he sought relief in 
a prolonged snort, and drew his sleeve 
across his offending nose. 

The boys punched one another, and | 
for two minutes were rendered quite 
unfit for academic service. 

Mollie Jenkins’ own aristocratic 
member raised itself above the level of 
such vulgarities. Amanda Briggs looked 
her horror of such an indecent breach 


of etiquette, and Selina Skinner shivered 
with esthetic repulsion. But Sallie 
looked hard at the third button on Miss 
Cantrell’s shirt-waist, and grew un- 
necessarily pink in the face. 

Then she fumbled around under her 
apron and, unseen by the others, pushed 
a cambric ball into Christopher’s 
pocket. 

To all appearances Christopher was 
as Lot’s wife on looking back, but after 
a while he dug a stubby fist into the 
pocket nearest Sallie, and unconcernedly 
availed himself of the decent privileges 
therein. And Sallie’s heart grew sud- 
denly active. 

To the girls of the school, the days 
that followed were days of agonizing 
suspense and sickening disappointment. 
No sign nor word of invitation from 
any mother’s son of the boys. 

Many an anxious sigh escaped Miss 
Cantrell as she watched the boys for 
signs of weakening. 

Three days passed, and not a girl 
had been invited to the picnic. 

On the fourth day, Tommy Sawyer, 
the courageous, marched with brave 
face and beating heart to Sallie Barton, 
and asked her to go with him to the 
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picnic. Moreover, he did it in the 
presence of the others. 

Sallie flushed and quivered shining 
eyes at Tommy. She was just about 
to murmur a confused, grateful accept- 
ance, when she looked up and saw 
Christopher swinging defiant, well-ven- 
tilated cotton legs over the fence. 

Then, she never knew what made 
her do it, but she did a terrible thing: 
She looked straight at Tommy and said, 
‘I’m sorry, but I am going with— 
someone else.’’ 

Poor Tommy’s face grew long and 
red. He didn’t recover for two days. 
Then Selina Skinner tactfully insinu- 
ated a few things, and he asked her. 

As for the girls, they barely survived 
theshock. Poor Sallie, fastened under 
their wondering,accusing stares, blinked - 
confusion at the grass. 

‘““Why, Sallie, who’re you goin’ 
with? When did he ask you? What 
did you say? Why didn’t you tell us?” 
bubbled they. It was an awful mo- 
ment. Sallie’s heart tightened within 
her, her throat pulsed thickly. 

“JT can’t tell—it’s a secret.’’ 
picked up her books and fled home. 

Sallie lived through the next few 
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days, but she was spared nothing. 
Scalding questions, accusing looks, 
made every moment out of class a 
smarting misery. She twitched when 
spoken to, grew scarlet when looked at. 
As ’Manda Briggs said: ‘‘It was 
very pee-culiar.’’ 
Meanwhile, among the boys, every 


reluctant surrender had been accounted ~ 


for, save Christopher’s. So the morn- 
ing before the picnic he was accordingly 
besieged. 

‘Chris, who’ve you asked to the pic- 
nic, huh?’’ queried Tommy. 

Christopher was whittling; he dug 
his knife emphatically into the stick: 
‘* Nobody, of course.”’ 

‘« Teacher said you had to ask some- 
one.”’ 

“‘Teacher’s got another guess com- 
in’. Iain’t goin’ to ask any girl.’’ 

‘“Then I guess you can’t go,’’ 
threatened Tommy. 

‘Then I guess I can stay home.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t be a lobster,’’ per- 
sisted Tommy. 

‘Well, J wouldn’t be an interferin’ 
meddler. See?’’ 

Tommy gave up. 

Sallie, dragging dusty shoes toward 
home, and carrying the sorest heart 
that ever throbbed beneath a gingham 
apron, was deciding she could never, 
never live through the shame of the 
morrow. 

They would soon know. All Wil- 
son’s Corners would know that Sallie 
Barton had L/ED. Oh, if she could 
only die! Die? Why not? 

One can easily fall out of a tall tree 
and break one’s neck, or accidentally 
roll out of the hay loft on to the hard 
barn floor. 

She looked across the road to the 
railroad tracks shining their length 
along the bank. In the distance a train 
shrieked. Sallie jumped. One might 
even—but she shut her eyes on the 
thought and two smarting tears slowly 
escaped. Sallie was feeling very sorry 
for herself. 

Just then Mary Perkins clattered by 
in a buggy. 

“‘See you to-morrow, Sallie,’ she 
sung out suggestively. 

This was more than Sallie could 
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stand. Behind the blur of grief-laden 
tears she threw a look of forgiving 
agony after the buggy. 

‘*See her, indeed! They didn’t know. 
But she hoped—yes, she really hoped 
they would enjoy themselves at the 
picnic while she, Sallie, lay all cold and 
white, dead, dead, dead! 

Afterward they would go to the 
cemetery and hang a wreath over the 
little white marble angel at the head of 
the grave. She could hear the lovely 
things they would all say about her; 
how pretty, how good, how faithful at 
her studies, how unselfish to her friends 
she had always been. 

It made her feel quite cheerful. 

She pushed the old gate slowly back 
and turned in at her own yard. 

It was probably the last time she 
would ever walk through that gate. 
Nobody knew—ah me! But her mother 
was jingling a tin pail in the kitchen 
door. 

‘* Sallie, wish’t you’d go to the patch 
in the south meadow and pick some 
raspberries for supper.’’ 

“Yes’m.’’ 

Sallie extended an apathetic hand for 
the pail. A moment before that hand 
had been folded piously on her breast, 
some white roses drooping over its 
deathly whiteness. 

She groped under the Syringa bush 
for Gwendoline Trene, where she was 
hidden from the destructive familiarities 
of the dog, Jimmy. His demonstrations 
had already reduced Gwendoline Irene’s 
scarlet lips and dazzling cheeks to a 
pathetic pallor. 

Sallie clutched her now with a fierce 
mother-love and an alarming disregard 
for Gwendoline’sanatomy, which threat- 
ened a sawdust hemorrhage. 

But Gwendoline Irene never com- 
plained. She was a satisfactory some- 
body. She said little—but she under- 
stood. 

Sallie pushed through the long grass, 
across the meadow to the sunny corner 
where the berries grew along a bank. 
Below, a creek tinkled its cheery way 
between the soft muddy shores. 

Suddenly Sallie stopped. In front of 
some scraggy young trees stood a boy, 
tying a line to a fishing pole. 


Selina Skinner shivered with aesthetic repulsion. 
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It was Christopher. Sallie grewsuddenly ashamed. 
She hesitated ; then walked deliberately down to 
where Christopher stood. 

‘Hello, Christopher!’’ 

If Christopher was delighted to see her he dis- 
guised it well. 

‘Hello! Where'd you come from?’’ 

‘‘Up there,’ the sun-bonnet jerked back. 

‘‘What’d you come for?’’ Christopher had no tact. 

Now this was embarrassing. Sallie didn’t know.” 
She looked at the ground and saw two fishing 
poles. Then she knew. 

‘To fish,’’ she said quietly. 

‘‘Huh, where’s your pole?’’ Christopher’s eyes 
shot suspicion at her. : 

Something made Sallie brave. She smiled and 
nodded toward his feet. 

‘‘ Down there,’’ pointing suggestively to his. 

‘Golly, you got gaul; them’s mine.” 

‘Yes, I know; I thought you might let me 
use one.’? ° 

Sallie stooped and picked one up. Christopher 
growled thunderously. 

‘Jiminy, not that one! Here, this will do for 
you to fool with.’’ He took the pole roughly and 
replaced it with the shorter one. 

‘‘ Girls can't fish, anyway,’’ he muttered. 

Sallie’s eyes flashed a danger light. Couldn’t 
they indeed! Well, she’d show him. She decided 
to catch a fish if it took all night; but she said 
nothing. 

Christopher baited his line with a squirming 
worm ; and then, strange to tell, civilly baited Sal- 
lie’s and threw it out into the stream. 

‘The two sat on the bank and waited. Silence 
gathered thick about them. Sallie shied a glance 
at Christopher around the edge of her sun-bonnet. 
‘Then she spoke. 

‘Goin’ to the picnic to-morrow, Christopher?”’ 
very sweetly. 

‘‘Nope.’’ Sallie baited him again. 

‘‘\Vhy aren’t you goin’?’’ Her voice was smooth 
with honeyed innocence. 

“Oh, cause I don’t wanter. ’Tain’t no fun. 
You're goin’ tho’, aren't you?’’ He turned to her 
frankly. : 

Sallie’s sun-bonnet drooped. ‘‘ Y—yes—I—g— 
cuess so,’’ the words came haltingly from gingham 
depths. 

if Who you goin’ with,’’ persisted Christopher. 
All Sallie’s suffering broke afresh over her. Her 
throat filled with the same aching lump, her lashes 
drooped, heavy with new tears. 

She blinked hard, and swallowed; then—‘‘Oh 
Christopher, I’m, I—I’m goin’ with you/’’ she 
finished unexpectedly. 
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‘*Gee!’’ 

Sallie looked up prepared for the worst. But 
Christopher’s eyes bulged at his line, which tight- 
ened and jerked in his brown hands. 

‘H’st, I got a bite,’’ he hissed. 

He braced himself firmly against some gnarled 
roots, and Sallie watched him ease and tighten the 
line by turns; the strain swayed his sturdy body, 
and the muscles in his arms swelled. 

‘‘Golly, I’ve lost it! No, here it comes.’’ It 
came, flopping, wrenching in the air, and Christo- 
pher grunted in ecstacy as he took the hook out of 
the shining, spotted fish. 

Christopher beamed. ‘‘That’s the best I ever 
did. Golly, he’s a corker.”’ 

~He was. As Sallie looked she prayed a little 
prayer under her breath. 

‘‘Dear God, please let me catch a fish bigger’n 
Christopher’s.”’ 

Christopher feverishly baited his line again, but 
the fish were wary. For fifteen minutes they sat 
and waited patiently. Squirms and grunts from 
seavy ins er; windy sighs from Sallie. 

‘‘Huh, guess I’ll go home—no use sittin’ here 
forever.’’ Christopher pulled in his line. Despair 
settled on Sallie. Just then her lined pulled, and 
something flopped in the water; another jerk, 
and then— 

“Oh, Christopher, look!’’ Her line stretched 
tightly. 

Sallie was being nearly pulled off of her feet. 

’ Christopher grabbed the rod. 

‘*Here, let me have it, quick! He’ll break that 
little rod! You can’t manage him—the line’ll cut 
your hands—you ain’t strong enough !’’ 

Some swelling instinct surged in Sallie. She 
pulled away from him. 

‘*Christopher Cobb, you just keep away—I’m 
goin’ to land this fish my own self—so now!”’ 

There was a Spartan light in her eyes. She braced 
her feet firmly; but the strain was too great for her 
tender muscle. 

She swayed forward, lost her balance, slipped on 
the loose, rough soil, and once started down the 
steep bank was powerless to stop. 

Christopher, thoroughly frightened, rushed after 
her. : 

‘‘Hi! Catch on to that birch ahead, that’ll stop 
you!’’ he yelled. 

Sallie threw out one arm and circled the slender 
little tree. It swayed low, and she swung out to one 
side, and rolled down the few remaining feet into 
the creek. 

When Christopher reached her she stood muddy 
and dripping in the water. 

‘* Are you wet ?’’ he gasned, with masculine naivité. 
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‘‘A Lttle,”’ spluttered Sallie: but she 
was not absorbed in the moisture of the 
moment. She looked ruefully down 
the stream. Christopher followed with 
round eyes. 

‘* Gee, is the fish gone?’’ His voice 
was funereal. Sallie nodded. 

‘It slipped away when I grabbed the 
tree—I couldn't hold it any longer, 
’cause the line cut my hand while I was 
up on the bank; and I couldn't hold 
on with only one hand when I caught 
the tree.”’ 

‘* Let's see it.’’ 

Salliceopened herhand. It was bleed- 
ing where the line had cut through the 
tender flesh. 

‘* Phew!” whistled Christopher, 
almost sympathetically. ‘‘ It must 
hurt like fun, don’t it?’’ 

‘*Some,’’ winced Sallie. ‘‘ But—I 
don’t mind, I care much more—about— 
the fish.’” He would never know ow 
much she cared. 

This was sporting spirit, worthy of a 
boy. Christopher expanded generously. 

‘“You were plucky, anyway; dead 
plucky.”’ 

Such graciousness had healing 
powers. Sallie actually smiled down 
on what had been a clean pink frock. 

‘*Guess I'd better go home, round 
back,’’ suggested she. 

Christopher grinned. ‘‘Guess we 
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‘“We!’’ That meant he was going 
with her. Despite the pain in the hand 
and her soaking clothes, a quiet sense 
of peace settled upon Sallie. 

At the kitchen door Sallie bumped 
unseeing into her mother. 

‘* Why Sallie, where in the world ’’— 
It was Christopher who interrupted. 

‘She does look kinder damp, don't 
she? But it wasn't her fault, Mrs. Bar- 
ton. Sheslipped on the bank, where we 
was fishin’, and couldn’t stop till she 
landed in the creek. She couldn't help 
it, she was real plucky. And look at 
this ; not less than five pounds !’’ 

Proudly did Christopher Cobb lay 
on the Barton table his own shining 
spoils. 

‘‘Oh!’’ gasped Sallie, helplessly, 
‘‘that’s your fish, Christopher.’’ 

‘‘I guess its yours now,”’ he said 
with a grin. He shuffled embarrassed 
feet down the kitchen steps. 

‘* Guess I’d better be cuttin’ home.”’ 
But once on the gravel walk, loco- 
motion became suddenly difficult ; he 
scraped the path with hesitating feet. 

Then he hitched around to the door, 
where Sallie stood twisting her sun- 
bonnet. That settled it. 

‘Say, Sallie, it's all right ’bout that 
picnic tomorer. I'll be here for you at 
nine sharp.”’ 

And his cotton legs blinked in the 
distance. 


i DR. ADOLPH LORENZ 


By SAMUEL STEVENS SHERMAN 


-% HE good old-fashioned truths 
‘4 about patience and persever- 
ance and plenty of honest 
labor receiving their rewards 
in a material way in this 
world have received a striking 
demonstration in the recent trip to this 
country of Dr. Adolph Lorenz, of the 
University of Vienna. 

Dr. Lorenz was born some forty- 
eight years ago, of parents who, al- 
though highly respectable and respected 
farmers in the north of Austria, were 
far from wealthy. Asa boy, he had to 


work long and hard, thereby develop- 
ing a habit which has never left him. 
He got a little schooling, but more 
plowing. His parents wanted him to 
be a farmer, as was his father and grand- 
father and great-grandfather before him. 
But, in spite of many discouragements, 
he prepared himself for college and 
entered the University of Vienna. 

At the University, Adolph Lorenz 
fought a hard fight against the com- 
bined forces of ignorance and poverty. 
The marks of his struggle are on his 
face and in his full iron-gray beard to- 


